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THE VALUE OF GOOD WILL IN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 

WILL H. HAYS 
Postmaster-Genera] 

IN a discussion of the administrative reorganization of the 
Federal Government I have already presented to the 
members of the Academy some facts relating to the 
Postal Service. 1 Elsewhere, I have also discussed at greater 
length the human aspects of government employment as il- 
lustrated in the Post Office Department, in which there are 
three hundred and twenty-six thousand postal co-workers en- 
gaged daily in serving the one hundred and ten million people 
in the United States, or one for every three hundred and 
thirty-seven persons in the population. If it were possible 
I would like to discuss the human factor or the value of good 
will in every department of Government service. The same 
principles apply to all from the smallest to the largest Govern- 
ment bureau or department. For the sake of brevity, how- 
ever, I shall confine myself to the one department which I 
know best, the department which happens to be the largest 
employer in any branch of our Government service and to 
employ within its scope several businesses which are the lar- 
gest of their kind in the world. 

When I went into the postal service on the fourth of March 
a man who had until that time been prominent in the conduct 
of the Department said to me : " You are going to have labor 
troubles, of course. You can make up your mind to that. 
Labor is a commodity and you must treat it as such. If you 

'See article entitled " Important Aspects of Administrative Reform in 
the Federal Government ", Section on " Postal Service ", Proceedings 
of the Academy of Political Science, volume IX, No. 3, July 1921, p. 129 
et seq.; also see Review of Reviews, December, 1921, article entitled " The 
Human Side of the Postal Service ", in which I have presented at greater 
length the same material presented here. 1 am indebted to the Editor of 
the Review of Reviews for permission to reproduce parts of that article in 
this discussion. 
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have a job to do and one man to do it he fixes the price; if a 
hundred men can do it you fix the price. And if one man will 
do it at your price that is all it is worth. Labor is a com- 
modity the same as wheat." That man was exactly 192 1 
years behind the time. Labor is not a commodity. Labor 
is the human factor by which , ideas backed by brains and 
capital are turned into achievements. 

There is no business in the world so dependent en the human 
factor as the postal service. In every department, individual 
initiative and intelligence are called into play, whether it be 
in deciphering a badly written address, distributing mail, sell- 
ing a postage stamp, following the trail of a lost registered 
letter, laying out a rural route or keeping up the nerve of a city's 
mail carrier under a deluge of Christmas mail. In many of 
our greatest industries we have managed to reduce the human 
equation to a minimum but no one has yet invented anything 
to take the place of a man in the delivery of letters. Today, 
as a hundred years ago, we are dependent on the nerve and 
the sense of loyalty of a human being for the punctual delivery 
of our mail, regardless of the weather and everything else. 
To treat Max Puett who delivers mail on a certain route in 
Topeka, Kansas, as a mere commodity in the labor market is 
not only wicked from a humanitarian standpoint, it is foolish 
and shortsighted even from the standpoint of business. An 
employee who is conscious that he is regarded as a mere com- 
modity will do enough to " get by " and keep his job until he 
finds another, and he will do no more. He contributes noth- 
ing to the morale of the organization ; the chances are, in fact, 
that there will be no morale to which to contribute. He 
grouches, and passes on his grouch. Feeling that he is ill 
treated by his Government he does his work badly, with the 
consequence that soon everybody is growling at the mail service 
and at the Government. A postal employee, on the other hand, 
who is regarded as a human being, whose welfare is important 
to his fellows, high and low, in the national postal organi- 
zation, is bound to do his work with a courage, a zest and a 
thoroughness which no money alone ever can buy. The se- 
curity which he feels, he passes on to the men and women he 
serves. Instead of a distrust of his government he radiates 
confidence in it. 
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When we took hold of the administration of the Post Office, 
seeking for some point of application in an earnest desire 
quickly to improve the situation, we looked at the relation that 
existed between the employees and the Department; it seemed 
that there was the field in which the greatest progress might 
be made in the shortest time. I was sure that by merely 
introducing a different spirit into these relations, by making 
the employees more comfortable and giving them assurance 
of their future commensurate with their work and importance 
as a matter of simple justice — by merely doing this I felt con- 
fident we could accomplish the equivalent of adding many 
thousand employees to the Department. And in proof of the 
good in human nature and for the benefit of public and private 
employers everywhere who may contemplate the same step, the 
public may be glad to know that this assumption has been 
correct. The most important element in any service is the 
spirit of the men doing it. In the Post Office service we have 
gotten away from any idea that labor is a commodity. We 
have had 326,000 employees in the Post Office Department; 
today we have 326,000 co-workers. When these 326,000 men 
and women start out determined to do this work better, noth- 
ing can stop the successful consummation of their efforts. 
Developments are proving this fact. 

What are the possibilities of the influence of the postal 
workers for the spread of either good feeling or ill will? 
The figures I have already noted give a hint of them — 326,000 
co-workers serving daily 1 10,000,000 people. Is it worth 
while or not, making these 326,000 feel that they are a part, 
not of a machine, but of a living human organism? Is it worth 
while or not, making them feel that they are getting a square 
deal, and seeing that they get it? 

I have repeatedly stated that it is our intention to humanize 
the postal service. I mean by that that I want to make every 
man and woman feel that in this greatest of all the world's 
business undertakings he is a partner, whose individual judg- 
ment is valued and whose welfare is of the utmost importance 
to the successful operation of the whole organization. The 
postal employees are, in a high sense, the servants of the re- 
public. They make functioning of a democracy possible. 
They are more than employees — they are members of an order. 
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To make them conscious of the high significance of their call- 
ing I consider in every way the most important work I have 
to do, for they are the ambassadors of Uncle Sam to the 
homes of America, and the spirit in which they go about their 
work affects the spirit of the whole American people. 

I am not certain but that under years of a kind of an admin- 
istrative aloofness from interest in the affairs of the postal 
workers, each branch of the big establishment was growing 
more and more to function separately with a minimum of 
cooperation with the other branches of the service. Each 
postmaster had managed his own office as a small individual 
unit, each executive having his own idea as to his dealing with 
his subordinates. Postal workers, possibly, were not closely 
in contact with heads of bureaus and the Postmaster- General's 
office at Washington. The conception which many of our 
officials have had of discipline has been that of abjection. I 
am a little afraid that some had so long entertained that notion, 
that they have been unable possibly to comprehend a partner- 
ship relation of officials and employees, where kindness, cour- 
tesy and consideration are the very foundation of good dis- 
cipline. This official attitude may be illustrated by citing the 
fact that a certain official wrote a clerk who had appealed his 
case that he didn't feel called upon to submit his case for the 
consideration of the Department. He said that it was not 
deemed a matter of concern to a clerk what the attitude of the 
Department was, as supervisory officials were held respon- 
sible for the proper administration of the service. We want 
every postal co-worker to feel that he has more than a job. 
A letter-carrier does a good deal more than bring a letter 
into a home when he calls. He ought to know the interest 
which his daily travels bring to the home and those whom 
he serves will do well to make this clear to him. 

In his great inaugural address President Harding said: 
" Service is the supreme commitment of life. I would rejoice 
to proclaim the era of the golden rule and crown it with the 
autocracy of service." 

When students read history a century from today, they will 
find on record no more magnificent statement. I would make 
that statement the platform of this Department. He did not 
mean service to self. Men do not refer to service in that spirit 
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when they mean self-service. He meant service as individuals 
to each other; he meant service in this country by one group 
to another; he meant service by us all to our common country 
and service by our common country to the welfare of mankind. 
Humanizing the postal service is simply the first step in carry- 
ing out the purpose of the postal platform. Humanizing the 
postal service is simply a 1 921 application of the golden rule, 
We are trying to help declare the President's era of the golden 
rule by applying it in the postal service — 326,000 partners, 
326,000 men and women with the same objective, with the same 
hopes and aspirations, all working together for the same pur- 
pose, with a mutual appreciation one for the other, serving 
an appreciated and appreciating public. If we can improve 
the spirit and actual working conditions of these 326,000 men 
and women who do this job, that in itself is an accomplish- 
ment; and it is just as certain to bring a consequent improve- 
ment in the service as tomorrow's sun is sure to rise. 

That honest and efficient labor should have a voice in those 
phases of the management of a business which concern work- 
ing conditions and a living wage commensurate with the value 
of the service, is but common justice. The practical appli- 
cation of the general idea to the Post Office is a problem which 
cannot be worked out except with the cooperation of post- 
masters, the other officials and the employees. With this in 
view we have inaugurated and are endeavoring to develop as 
rapidly as possible a full functioning Welfare Department 
just as definite in its duties and as certain in its execution as 
the fiscal department or any other department in the Govern- 
ment. It is in charge of an individual splendidly competent 
to look after it. Every other large and really successful in- 
dustry in the country has adopted welfare measures. This 
humanizing business is not original. It has been the definite 
trend of American business for the past generation. Just how 
far we can go with it in the Post Office Department I do not 
know, but it is certain that very much can be done and not in 
any sense in lieu of wages; much is being done and shall be 
done. All those things that are developed successfully for 
the welfare of the employees in other successful businesses 
must be done as far as possible in this, the greatest of all busi- 
ness. Why it has not been seriously attempted before in the 
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Post Office Department I do not know. Uncle Sam must be 
just as good a boss as any private employer and I am deter- 
mined to make him so, as far as the Post Office service is 
concerned. 

A National Welfare Council has been organized composed 
of representatives elected by the various national organiza- 
tions of postal workers. This council meets periodically with 
the Welfare Head to discuss matters of national postal 
importance. 

Employees will organize local welfare councils and elect 
representatives from each class of employees, such as clerks, 
carriers, railway postal clerks, rural carriers etc. The coun- 
cils may be organized at any post office or railway mail head- 
quarters where conditions justify their need. I have approved a 
model plan for the constitution of local councils adopted by the 
National Welfare Council and the Welfare Department. The 
object of the councils under Article II of the constitution is 
to increase the efficiency of the Postal Service, to improve 
working conditions in the post office, and to effect closer co- 
operation and better understanding between the public, the 
officials, and the employees of the Postal Service. 

The duties of the local council are to consider the matters 
of local interest which have relation to the accomplishment 
of the object stated in Article II. All matters that affect 
working conditions of employees, whether these deal with 
sanitation, efficiency, or cooperation between employees, offi- 
cials and the public, are legitimate subjects for discussion and 
consideration by the council. Grievances of employees, when 
presented in writing by the employee or by a member repre- 
senting the employee, are to be considered by the council in its 
advisory capacity. The council may at its discretion permit 
the employee to produce witnesses. The views of the council 
as expressed in a majority vote shall be transmitted to the post- 
master for his consideration. Similarly, the council may con- 
sider suggestions and recommendations of employees for the 
betterment of the service, and in a similar fashion, shall trans- 
mit these, as approved by the council on a majority vote, for 
the consideration of the postmaster. 

The Welfare Department has made a survey of the leading 
post offices as to physical conditions which may affect the wel- 
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fare of the employees. About four thousand questionnaires 
have been filled out by the postmasters in a like number of 
the larger offices aided by the employees. One part of this 
questionnaire covers questions of heat, light, sanitation, rest 
rooms etc., and this portion will be turned over to the 450 post 
office inspectors who have been personally advised that they 
must report on these conditions and effect a correction of any 
defects through cooperation of the postmaster and report the 
facts to the Department. The other portion of the question- 
naire contains questions affecting working conditions, hours of 
labor, efficiency ratings etc., which will be the basis for study- 
ing these conditions. Employees have had an equal part in 
preparing the replies to the questionnaire. 

We have made arrangements with the American Red Cross 
which will enable post offices to secure first-aid kits at cost 
from the local chapters of the Red Cross and they have volun- 
teered to undertake to organize first-aid classes in post offices 
where such instruction is desired. The Public Health Service 
will make periodical inspections of post-office quarters to 
ascertain whether they are sanitary and properly equipped for 
the health of postal workers; it will also conduct some tests in 
examining the eyes of the postal workers in order to ascertain 
that the eyes are not subject to unnecessary strain and that 
defective vision is properly corrected. In some post offices 
postmasters are arranging to have treatment given to the feet 
of employees whose duties require a great deal of standing 
or walking. 

Most of the suggestions for the changes which have been 
made in the postal establishment since March have come from 
the co-workers in the service. In June of this year the policy 
was changed with respect to restoration and subsequent pro- 
motion of employees who have been reduced, by a more liberal 
interpretation of the Act of June 5, 1920, so that an employee 
is credited with any period of service done satisfactorily be- 
fore the date of his reduction. We have made a modification 
of the requirements regarding the case examination in first- 
class post offices, so that a clerk who at no time has anything to 
do with the distribution of mail will be relieved of the un- 
necessary strain of taking such an examination. An order 
was issued to postmasters to grant hearings to employees or 
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their representatives and if the postmaster had no authority 
necessary to correct a local condition, that the fact be sub- 
mitted to the Department. Rural carriers who had been paid 
heretofore only once a month are now paid twice a month. We 
have changed the rule relative to the reinstatement of em- 
ployees so that they come back but one grade lower than at 
the time of separation instead of at the entrance salary. 

I favor a change in the ruling on sick leave. We have tried 
to find a way to change this without legislation. It is not 
possible. The law specifically states that vacation is to be 
allowed exclusive of Sunday and holidays but makes no men- 
tion of such provision in connection with sick leave with pay. 
Under this law the Comptroller has decided that sick leave is 
to be reckoned by calendar days. This conclusion was un- 
avoidable under the existing law. The law is unfair and 
we have recommended a change in the law to take care of 
the situation. 

Further, I have heard it suggested that, due to the character 
of the work in the post office, tuberculosis may become an oc- 
cupational disease in our institution. I cannot believe that 
this is so and every effort will be made to relieve working con- 
ditions that could bring this about. But it has occurred to me 
that it would be a splendid thing if a tuberculosis hospital 
could be provided for those who have been stricken with this 
dreadful disease in the service — possibly built and maintained 
by the men in the service themselves. 

Efforts are being made to reduce the continuous night work 
of employees. This is being accomplished through the " mail 
early " campaign and where possible the night workers are 
placed on part day and evening shifts. 

In cases of exceptional valuable service rendered by em- 
ployees, the fact has been mentioned in a note of appreciation 
published in the Postal Bulletin. It is hoped to secure legisla- 
tion to reestablish the appropriation for payment of rewards 
for suggestions that effect a money saving to the Department. 

The system of efficiency ratings of the Postal Service are 
undergoing changes. They have been productive of a great 
deal of dissatisfaction among employees, sometimes operating 
to prevent the maximum of effort on the part of the postal 
workers. Instead of an " efficiency report " it might be better 
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termed a " progress report." It should be a report that will 
make the worker feel that his merits rather than his demerits 
are to be emphasized. 

Provision has been made that credit be given postal em- 
ployees and substitutes who served in the military, marine, or 
naval services. 

The practice of the Department in connection with the re- 
tirement of employees has been changed and instead of auto- 
matic retirement when the retiring age is reached, an oppor- 
tunity is given for the employee to remain in the service upon 
presentation of satisfactory evidence from his superior officer 
and from medical authorities. Personally, I would go further. 
I favor a service pension. By that I mean a pension for, say, 
thirty years in the service, regardless of age. This should be 
for an amount adequate in the circumstances. 

Firm as is the conviction of proven demonstration that noth- 
ing will contribute so much to the betterment of the service as 
the improvement of the morale and the cooperation of the men 
and women doing the service, I am just as firmly convinced 
that the one duty above all others which we owe the employees 
is honestly to apply the merit system. You can not expect 
men and women to give service if they are to be shuttlecocks 
of politics. I have said and I reiterate that the postal estab- 
lishment is most certainly not an institution for politics nor 
for profit, but an institution for service. It would be my 
greatest satisfaction if in this period of activity I might con- 
tribute a little to the end that the Postal Service, as indeed 
the entire Civil Service, might be made more and more a 
desirable career into which the young man can enter with a 
certainty that his services will be performed under reason- 
able conditions for a reasonable wage and for an appreciative 
people. The men and women who constitute the great army 
of postal co-workers are doing a distinct government and pub- 
lic service and they are entitled to an appreciation commensu- 
rate with the efficiency and importance of that service. The very 
first element of a proper appreciation is to make certain that 
honest and efficient service shall be honestly recognized and 
that the merit system shall control without any subterfuge un- 
der any circumstances whatsoever. 

We find no great opposition any more to a reasonable appli- 
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cation of the rule of Civil Service and the principle of pro- 
motions on merit in the classified service. It takes constant 
watching, however, and there is no department of government 
where there is as likely to be a breaking down and loss of 
what has been gained as in the Post Office Department. There 
are a total of about 600,000 classified service employees in the 
Government and 288,500 of these are in the Post Office De- 
partment. Our 12,500 Presidential postmasters are not in the 
classified service and I am fully aware of the skepticism that 
exists as to the possibility of an effective application of the 
merit system in the appointment of Presidential postmasters. 
This skepticism is easily understood. The entire post-office 
service has been more or less regarded over a long period of 
years as a political treasure house where there was always 
available that which might be needed for the payment of poli- 
tical obligations which could not be otherwise discharged. 
Just why the Post Office Department has been used for this 
purpose I have never been able to figure out, unless possibly 
because there are more jobs in the Post Office Department than 
in any other. Certain it is, however, that this more or less 
prevalent opinion as to the alleged perfect propriety of the 
prostitution of the great postal service has had no geographi- 
cal limits either political or physical. It has been a long 
fight to go as far as we have in the elimination of politics in 
the classified service — the old fight of proficiency against plun- 
der, of service against spoils. It may be a fight to keep what 
has been accomplished. If so, it must be made. 

The chief argument advanced by those favoring the old 
method of political appointments is that the postmaster of a 
first- or second-class office, who comes in such close contact 
with the people and has large executive, business and public 
responsibility, should be responsive to the popular opinion as 
reflected in the result of an election. It is contended that the 
postmasters in the larger offices especially should be of the 
political faith which dominates at the moment. 

It is correct, of course, to insist that we expect and are en- 
titled to have political offices largely filled by members of the 
political party to which we have voted to entrust the admin- 
istration of our public affairs. The question is, what are politi- 
cal offices, and how far should the principle apply ? Wise men 
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will not propose that we carry this principle into the appoint- 
ment of our army officers, nor into the appointment to technical 
or purely business positions. I am sure it is steadily growing 
in the minds of the public that if we are to have the most effi- 
cient postal service we must keep it as far as possible out of 
politics. This should be done. There is no doubt about the 
soundness of the purpose, and it is the most earnest determi- 
nation of the present postal management to carry it out. It is a 
matter, however, of evolution and not of revolution. It cannot 
be accomplished in a day. 

The President and the Department are endeavoring to select 
the man best fitted to serve the public as postmaster. The 
executive order of May 10 clearly states that there is to be no 
method of selection which is scholastic or cloistered in its 
tendency. We must have a man of high standing in his com- 
munity and of real ability. This is determined through an 
examination by the Civil Service Commission into his qualifica- 
tions as an executive. That refining is invaluable. It gives 
three men from whom to select, and leaves with the appointing 
power, the President, who is the one responsible, some discretion 
in the matter of selection. 

Personally, I favor the enactment of such legislation as will 
bring all postmasters into the classified service, followed by 
such legislation or rules as will make such classified service 
thoroughly amenable to discipline when necessary, and with a 
compensation in the more important positions sufficiently 
lucrative to invite the best ability in the country to strive for 
such appointments. 

It is good business — and it is good politics. If the advocates 
of politics in the post-office service would really investigate to 
the bottom they would find that partisan politics in post offices 
has done their party far more harm than good. If they will 
hark back not so many years ago, and study their political his- 
tories, they will find that the largest element of causation in the 
results of the Congressional nominating conventions and pri- 
maries has been the efforts of the gentlemen who were not 
appointed postmasters. And they may agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman of long political service who said : 
" Every time I have appointed a postmaster I have made one 
ingrate and eleven enemies." 
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